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author is a prophet or whether he has hurried in to help shape present tend- 
encies. His writing depends upon the following convictions : 

First, that it is of the utmost importance that the average man, especially 
the laborer, should appreciate the value of the future high school ; second, 
that further ethical, political, and industrial progress depends more upon the 
high schools, greatly increased in number and improved in efficiency, than 
upon any other one thing ; third, that this increase in size and improvement 
in quality depends upon provision being made to supply those who would be 
self-supporting students with remunerative and wisely selected work ; fourth, that 
the church could strike at evil in no better way than by directing its main 
effort , toward furthering the interests of the public schools. 

The central problem of this book, whether approached from the side of 
the necessity for self-support or from the side of the educative value of pro- 
ductive labor, is certain to receive increasing attention. Upon a reasonable 
combination of these two aspects several important advances in education will 
wait. 

Mr. Thum's plans for public-works and manufacturing-works high schools 
have serious defects, and are largely dependent for their first success upon 
careful selection of the more fit among the students. The problem of the 
period between fourteen and sixteen years of age, so well stated by the Massa- 
chusetts Commission, is not sufficiently taken into account by him. On the 
whole, however, there is considerable suggestiveness in the plans, and they 
deserve to be read in order to help school men to be ready for changes in the 
relation of school and industry for which many of them are ill prepared. Mr. 
Thum's plans will probably not be carried out, but we may have to meet 
reorganizations as little like our present forms as his are. 

Frank A. Manny 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 



Social Development and Education. By M. V. O'Shea. Boston : Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. xiv+561. $2.00. 

Professor O'Shea divides his rather bulky volume into two parts: (1) "The 
Genesis and Developmental Course of Typical Social Attitudes," and (2) "Social 
Education." In the first part he sets out "to describe the typical attitudes which 
the child tends to assume toward the persons with whom he comes into contact, 
.... to explain these attitudes in view of certain fundamental principles of 
mental development, .... and to trace the changes in the child's adjustments to 
people which seem normally to occur in the process of development" .... 
(p. Hi). In the second part he undertakes "certain phases of the interminable 
task of outlining a plan and method of education designed to make the indi- 
vidual socially efficient" (p. iii). In carrying out this rather large undertaking 
the author relies upon data obtained chiefly from his own observations and 
studies of individual children and groups and from similar studies furnished 
him by friends. 

It may be noted in passing that one of the chief merits of the book is 
undoubtedly due to this method. I refer to the fulness of concrete details, 
the lively illustrative incidents, the typical and illuminating examples of the vari- 
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ous characteristics and periods discussed. There is evidence of full, intimate, 
and long-continued observation of individuals and of groups. This method, the 
reviewer believes, has resulted in a more accurate and a truer characterization 
of the child's development, and saner and safer conclusions and deductions there- 
from than result from the use of the questionnaire method as shown, for 
example, in the treatment of the same subject in Hall's Adolescence. O'Shea's 
data seem less extreme and unusual with fewer striking antitheses and contra- 
dictions. One cannot help feeling that he is describing the normal typical 
development, while Hall's conclusions seem to refer rather to the abnormal or 
at least the extreme cases comprising the highest or lowest individuals in the 
group — individuals that inevitably figure with undue prominence when the ordi- 
nary questionnaire method furnishes the data. 

In pursuance of his plan the author treats in successive chapters of the 
following typical social attitudes: Sociability, communication, duty, justice, 
respect, docility, resentment, and aggression; closing the first part with a chapter 
on social types. 

Only the briefest reference can be made to the full, concrete, and variously 
illustrated discussion of these "topics. 

Sociability, the subject of chap, i, is traced from its more or less instinc- 
tive beginning in the third month, through the different stages of development 
in infancy, childhood, and adolescence. Chief among its earlier causes is the 
ability of the other person to "do things." Social distinctions on the basis of 
class, wealth, or dress are not common among children, only developing with 
adolescence, and then largely through encouragement from adults, and coming 
earlier and more noticeably with girls than with boys. 

In the discussion of communication (chap, ii), similar stages of develop- 
ment are traced out both with regard to what is communicated at each age 
and the forms, purposes, and effects of the communicating tendency. 

In the third chapter, on duty, it is only after twenty-two pages devoted to 
a discussion of the development of the consciousness of self and of other selves 
that the "sense of duty" is even specifically mentioned, and then it is discussed 
in only a few pages, giving way shortly to some concluding general observa- 
tions on the child's religious development and instruction. The question natur- 
ally arises why such important topics as the development of the consciousness 
of self and of other selves, of the accompanying feelings and actions, and of the 
conflicts that arise between them, should not be accorded independent treat- 
ment, but should instead be discussed as incidental to such a topic as duty. 
Surely such development involves other factors and has other results besides the 
sense of duty; while, on the other hand, duty would seem to involve something 
more than one's relation to other selves. 

In discussing justice (chap, iv) the author first shows how it develops as a 
result of activities within the group, how it is primarily an attitude assumed 
only toward one's fellows in the group, and how it involves, further, a gradu- 
ally clarified property sense, a slowly evolved appreciation of motive as influencing 
Tightness and wrongness, and a late development of the feeling of responsibility. 

Chapter v deals with respect, which is characterized as a "restrained appre- 
ciative attitude," and discussed as revealed in varying attitudes toward elders, 
superiors, and "conventions." Self-respect is fully treated, and is shown to 
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develop pari passu with respect for others. The differing attitudes of the child 
and adolescent toward his "reputation," and the nature and effects, especially in 
the moral sphere, of the loss of self-respect, as well as the attitudes of shame and 
humiliation, are all described and illustrated. 

Docility is next discussed in chap. vi. This attitude is revealed toward 
those who can teach the child how "to do things," and, as a rule, only toward the 
dynamic and the practical instruction of the school ; it is not readily assumed 
toward "conventions," nor normally toward the wisdom and ethical instruction 
of elders, nor toward the intellectual work of the school, at least not before 
adolescence. Professor O'Shea says that "probably the majority of the pupils 
in any ordinary school, as at present conducted, would be truants if they dared 
to be" (p. 151). 

In chap, vii various forms of resentment are treated, such as anger, rage, 
indignation, hatred, jealousy; and their expressions, causes, functions, and devel- 
opment are described. 

The closely related attitude of aggression is discussed in the succeeding 
chapter, as exhibited in such activities as retaliation, fighting, verbal disputing, 
teasing, "calling names," and the like. 

A description of various social types, due to individual variations in the 
strength of the different attitudes previously discussed, concludes Part I. 

In looking over the whole of this first part, the reviewer is impressed with 
the need of greater clearness, uniformity, and consistency in the use of terms. 
It would seem desirable, especially in a psychological treatise, to distinguish 
clearly between such distinctly different things as the impulses, instinctive and 
otherwise, which lie at the basis of social phenomena, the emotions which accom- 
pany them, and the ideas or conceptions which are gradually crystalized or 
precipitated from them. The difficulties here are, no doubt, largely inherent 
in the subject itself, and the fault is due in part to the newness of the sub- 
ject, and is, furthermore, not peculiar to Professor O' Shea's book. 

Part II, "Social Education," opens with a very general discussion of the 
function of social education from a national standpoint. This function is 
stated to be "to so train each oncoming generation that the nation may continue 
to grow in strength, stability, and efficiency" (p. 230). We are reaching a crucial 
period in our national history, "when the struggle for existence or for the 
attainment of ideals begins to grow less, and leisure and luxury increase." 
The chief problem of education, therefore, is to avert this degenerative process 
by rightly developing aesthetic, intellectual, altruistic, and industrial ideals 
and interests and individual initiative and efficiency. These generalizations, 
while not perhaps platitudinous, seem somewhat unrelated to the preceding 
exposition or the succeeding suggestions for social education. 

Chap, xi treats of educative social experiences, and shows how the child 
needs large and vital experiences in numerous typical social situations in order 
to attain to the supremely important social efficiency. Here we have an excel- 
lent criticism of our ail-too static school training, and valuable suggestions for 
vitalizing instruction and utilizing social relations, especially in moral training. 

Then follow chapters on the critical period, co-operation in group education, 
problems of training, methods of correction, suggestion, and imitation. A good 
bibliography of some 135 titles is appended. The last section of the book, 
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covering some 113 pages, consists of exercises and problems for the student, 
classified according to chapter, and numbering almost seven hundred. 

Just what "the critical period" is the reader may have difficulty in deciding, 
since it is nowhere specifically stated. From the references to education in 
the home and by governesses, the phrase seems to refer to the period of child- 
hood up to adolescence, or perhaps only to the first half of that period. In 
discussing group education Professor O'Shea properly emphasizes the influence 
exerted by the group upon its members, the significance and value of leadership, 
play, rivalry, and competition, as well as of group loyalty. The problems of 
training cover a wide variety of topics among which is that of the quali- 
fications of a successful trainer and teacher. 

Imitation, which bulks so large in many treatises on social psychology 
and education, is left to the last and occupies a relatively small place in the 
book. On the other hand, such topics as corporal punishment, which at least 
is not peculiarly a matter of social education, are given considerable attention. 

On the whole the book is well written and extremely suggestive, containing 
much of great value to teachers and parents as well as to students of education. 
Every chapter gives evidence of extensive and accurate observation of child 
life, keen psychological analysis of child activities, and, what is more unusual, 
sympathetic insight. The shortcomings on the other hand, are largely those of 
the subject, due to its newness and to the lack of agreement among students 
as to the proper limits of the field. Social Development and Education is undoubt- 
edly the best book that has yet appeared in its field, at least in English, and, 
whether better books appear later or not, it will possess a permanent value on 
account of its psychological analysis and its practical and sane discussions of 
the problems of social education. 

E. E. Raix 

The University of Texas 



English Composition in Theory and Practice. By Henry Seidel Canby, 
Frederick Erastus Pierce, Henry Noble MacCracken, Alfred Arun- 
del May, and Thomas Goddard Wright. New York: Macmillan, 1909. 
Pp. xii+404. $1.25. 

Study Book in English Literature. By E. R. Hooker. Boston : D. C. Heath 

& Co., 1910. Pp. xxvi+324. $1.00. 
Theme-Book in English Composition. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1910. Pp. xii+119. $0.50. 
Selections from the Poems and Plays of Robert Browning. By Myra 

Reynolds. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1909. Pp. 425. $0.40. 

One of the interesting problems concerning English composition is coming 
to be the differentiation between high-school and college courses. The new 
book from the Sheffield Scientific School is an exellent illustration of the 
present uncertainty in this regard. Published without assignment, in title, pref- 
ace, or introduction, to any kind of school, it is presumably intended for 
college work. Yet the material is almost entirely that which is useful in the 



